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EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENTS IN ENGLAND. VI. 
The Present Educational Situation. 

" The question which underlies the efficiency of our nation as a whole — I 
mean education — in which we are lagging sadly, and with which we shall 
have peacefully to fight other nations with weapons like the bow and arrow, 
if we do not progress. We have nothing like a national system, but a great 
chaos of almost haphazard arrangement." — Lord Rosebery at Chesterfield. 

The object of this, my sixth, report upon educational move- 
ments in England is to give a general account of the situation 
created in the educational world by the latest attempt of the 
Conservative party, now in power, to deal with the problem of 
reorganising secondary education. So important is this situation 
that all other matters must stand over to my next communica- 
tion. An exception must, however, be made in favour of the 
establishment of a Teachers' Registration Council ' and the for- 
mation of a register of teachers. 

The order of the King's Privy Council for the establishment 
of a Register of Teachers was published at the end of January, 
1902. The Register is inclusive and will ultimately make train- 
ing a sine qua no?i. The list will be alphabetical in two columns. 
Column A, to which entrance is automatic and without fee, will 
contain all teachers who hold the Government certificate under 
the code. Column B will contain teachers holding one or more 

1 For a history of the movement leading to the establishment of a Register of 
Teachers in England, see " National Education," published by Mr. John Murray, 
Albemarle Street, London, England. 
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scheduled qualifications, such as a university degree, a teaching 
diploma etc., who will pay a fee of one guinea with half-a-crown 
for each subsequent record against their names. A supple- 
mentary list contains teachers qualified in special subjects rang- 
ing from music to needlework. For the first three years, dating 
from June, 1902, easy conditions of registration are allowed. 
Thereafter the qualifications required will be more exacting. 
Candidates will have to show first a full university degree or its 
equivalent ; secondly, residence and a year's training at a uni- 
versity or recognised training college, or a diploma in theory 
accompanied by a year's experience as a student teacher ; and 
lastly, a year's experience of teaching as a probationer in a 
recognised school. It would be difficult to find a better certifi- 
cate of teaching power than the above triple qualification, if the 
middle element — the certificate of training — is given with 
conscience and judgment by the training institution. But it is 
just here that the difficulty underlying all certificates of capacity 
— that of discriminating between real power and the conven- 
tional simulacrum of it — will make itself felt hereafter no less 
keenly than it is now. 

The framing and keeping of the Register is entrusted to a 
Council of twelve, half of them nominated by the Crown and 
half by various educational bodies. At the end of three years 
the Registration Council, which must report annually to the 
Board of Education, will be reconstituted by an order of the 
King's Privy Council. 

Weak points in this scheme are found in the fact that the 
Consultative Committee, the registered teachers themselves, and 
assistant masters and mistresses, are not directly represented on 
the Registration Council. The expressions "recognised school" 
and "elementary teacher" require definition. Again it is not 
clear why the A column teachers should pay no fee and be 
registered en bloc whether they desire it or not. Kindergarten 
mistresses will find it very difficult to register. 

But there are also strong points. One good effect must be 
produced even before the end of the three years of grace — a 
powerful stimulus to the cause of training. It is difficult to see 
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how Headmasters can any longer refuse to draw the bar of 
training across the door of the teachers' room. Sooner or later 
the Board of Education is sure to refuse to recognise any School 
which is not largely staffed by registered teachers. Already in 
its recently issued "Regulations for Secondary Day Schools" 
the Board states that " inclusion of the teacher's name in 
Column B of the Official Register of Teachers will be accepted 
by the Board as evidence that a teacher is duly qualified." This 
will bring a very powerful screw to bear upon the governing 
body and one that will act automatically and probably without 
any appreciable friction. It will also act directly upon teachers. 
Whatever established teachers may do now, the younger genera- 
tion of teachers will not run the risk of entering the educational 
market unprovided with a certificate of registration, which 
ultimately will be unobtainable without a teaching diploma. 
This provision has, almost at one stroke of the pen, transformed 
teaching into a learned profession. We shall no longer, as in 
the recent case of the Merchant Taylors' School, have a raw 
Senior Classic, almost if not utterly innocent of any teaching expe- 
rience, appointed to the headmastership of a great public school. 
A teacher will no longer be defined as "a man licensed by the 
ordinary," "a man with an M. A. degree," "a man sanctioned 
by apostolical succession and the laying on of hands," or "a 
man who in a free country teaches because he chooses to," but 
simply and comprehensively as "a man who can teach." The 
achievement of this definition, even by implication, as a descrip- 
tion hall-marked by the government of the country is so great a 
triumph for English education and one so pregnant with the 
most far-reaching possibilities of regeneration and re-inspiration 
that the minor defects of the registration order in council sink 
into insignificance beside this great boon so long sought after 
and so hardly won. 

I turn now to the Education Bill. First I will name the 
parties interested in the scope of the new bill and responsible 
for the pressure which stimulated a Conservative government to 
attempt reform. These fall roughly into educational institutions 
and educational governing bodies. Among the former are, on 
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the one hand, public secondary schools endowed by pious 
founders or living either partially or wholly upon fees and, on 
the other hand, the private and proprietary schools owned 
by individuals or companies. In a third camp are to be 
found the public primary schools, supported either by the public 
rates or by voluntary contributions. Among governing bodies 
are the governors of endowed schools, the school boards which 
control the rate-aided primary schools, the managers of volun- 
tary primary schools and private and proprietary owners. There 
are also a number of powerful associations representing the 
interests of head and assistant teachers of both sexes in public 
and private schools. Lastly there are certain public purse- 
bearers, such as the technical education boards of town and 
county councils, and various trusts which make grants to educa- 
tional institutions. With the conflicting aims and motives of 
these various parties I will deal later. Here I wish to draw 
attention merely to the fact that, traversing all their claims, there 
run the non-educational political considerations which sway the 
actions of the Government and cannot be ignored in any attempt 
to appraise the relative disinterestedness of the various parties 
named above. 

Before we go further it will be well to consider the situation 
which called forth the Bill. The origin of the 1902 Bill is to be 
found in the situation created by the abortive Bill No. 1 and the 
Bill No. 2 which was substituted for it in 190 1. It is in effect, 
however, an attempt to complete the legislation which created 
the new Board of Education and the Consultative Committee in 
1900. That legislation, having established a central governing 
body, i. e. the Board of Education, with a permanent advisory 
body to help it, i. e. the Consultative Committee, left uncreated 
the Local Authority which should in each additional district act 
as the executive of the central Board of Education. The Bill 
of 1902 attempts to supply this omission. The genesis of the 
whole movement for reform is well set forth in the Duke of 
Devonshire's speech at the Coronation Dinner of the County 
Councils' Association. He said in effect that the inevitable con- 
sequences of the Acts of 1870 and 1889 had not been foreseen 
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when they were placed on the statute book. Neither Mr. Glad- 
stone nor Lord Salisbury foresaw that the development of 
primary education would call for the reorganisation of secondary 
education, nor that the Technical Instruction authorities would 
unofficially attempt to answer the call, with collision of adminis- 
tration and resultant overlapping. When this occurred, it was 
open to the Government to substitute for the warring influences 
a single central and single local authority, to distinguish sharply 
between the primary and secondary grades, or to let the com- 
batants fight the question out at the cost of the ratepayers until 
the fittest survived. The Government chose the first and most 
difficult, but also the most statesmanlike, solution. 

It would be tedious to quote the Bill in extenso. The follow- 
ing precis appeared in the London Journal of Education for April 

1902: 

PRECIS OF THE EDUCATION BILL. 

The Local Education Authority 
is the Council of every county and county borough, except that, as respects 
elementary education, the Council of a borough with a population over ten 
thousand, or of an urban district with a population over twenty thousand, is 
the Local Education Authority. 

Education Committees. 
Any Council, except as regards the raising of a rate, shall act through an 
Education Committee or Committees constituted in accordance with a scheme 
made by the Council and approved by the Board of Education. 

The Scheme 
shall provide (1) for the selection and appointment by the Council of at least 
a majority of the Committee ; (2) for the appointment by the Council, on the 
nomination, where it appears desirable, of other bodies, of persons of experi- 
ence in education, and of persons acquainted with the needs of the various 
kinds of schools in the area for which the Council acts. 

There may be separate Committees for any areas within a county or Joint 
Committees for areas formed by a combination of counties, boroughs, or urban 

districts. 

Wales. 

Wales and Monmouthshire are excepted from the Act, though at liberty 

to adopt it. 

Finance. 

The expenses of a Council under this Act shall, so far as not otherwise 

provided for, be paid, in the case of the Council of a county, out of the county 
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fund ; and in the case of the Council of a borough, out of the borough fund or 
rate ; and in the case of the Council of an urban district, as expenses incurred 
for the general purposes of the Public Health Acts. But the expenses of any 
secondary school or college may, at the discretion of the Council, be charged 
on any parish or parishes which "the school or college serves. 

A borough or urban district which takes over elementary education may 
not be aided by a county rate. 

The annual Parliamentary grant in respect of any school maintained by 
a Local Education Authority shall be paid to that Authority and applied in 
aid of the expenses incurred by them under this part of the Act. 

Elementary Education. 
Resolution of Adoption. 
Any Council, as defined in Part I., may pass a resolution of adoption at 
a meeting of which one calendar month's notice must have been given. This 
resolution shall come into operation at such time as the Board of Education 
shall fix, but not sooner than one month after the publication of the resolution. 
If the resolution has been rejected, it may not be brought forward again 
before three years has elapsed. 

Powers and Duties of Local Authority. 

The Local Education Authority shall throughout their area have the 
powers and duties of a School Board and School Attendance Committee 
under the Elementary Education Acts, 1870 to 1900, and the control of all 
secular instruction in public elementary schools, whether provided by them 
or not, and School Boards and School Attendance Committees shall be 
abolished in that area. 

Management of Schools. 

In the case of schools provided by the Local Education Authority, that 
Authority appoints the managers. In the case of schools not so provided, the 
managers are the same as under the Elementary Education Acts, 1870-1902. 

Maintenance of Schools. 
The Local Education Authority shall maintain and keep efficient all 
schools within their area, with the following provisos as regards schools not 
provided by them: — (a) The managers of the school shall carry out any 
directions of the Local Education Authority as to the secular instruction to 
be given in the school, (b) The Local Education Authority shall have power 
to inspect the school, and the accounts of the managers shall be subject to 
audit by that Authority, (c) The consent of the Local Education Authority 
shall be required to the appointment of teachers, but that consent shall not be 
withheld except on educational grounds, (d) The managers of the school 
shall, out of the funds provided by them, keep the school house in good 
repair, and make such alterations and improvements in the buildings as may 
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be reasonably required by the Local Education Authority, (e) The Local 
Education Authority shall have the right of appointing such persons as they 
think fit to be additional managers, so that the number of the persons so 
appointed, if more than one, does not exceed one-third of the whole number 

of managers. 

Provision of New Schools. 

When the Local Education Authority or any other persons propose to 
provide a new school, the managers of any existing school, or ten of the rate- 
payers, or the Local Authority (if they are not the providers), may appeal to 
the Board of Education, and the Board of Education shall determine whether 
the school is necessary or not, but a school actually in existence shall not be 
considered unnecessary in which the number of scholars in average attend- 
ance is not less than thirty. 

Power to Enforce Duties. 
If the Local Education Authority fail to fulfil any of their duties, the 
Board of Education may make any order they think proper, and enforce the 
order by mandamus. 

Secondary Education. 

The Local Education Authority may supply or aid the supply of educa- 
tion other than elementary, and for that purpose may apply the residue under 
Section 1 of the Local Taxation (Customs and Excise) Act, 1890, including 
any balance thereof which may remain unexpended at the end of a financial 
year, and may spend such further sums as they think fit : Provided, that the 
amount raised by the Authority for the purpose in any year out of rates under 
this Act shall not exceed the amount which would be produced by a rate of 
twopence in the pound, or such higher rate as the Local Government Board 
may fix by Provisional Order made as respects any particular county or 
county borough on the application of the Council of that county or county 
borough. 

Smaller boroughs and urban districts shall have concurrent powers with 
the County Council, provided that the amount spent by them on higher 
education does not exceed a penny rate. 

Religious Instruction. 
No denominational religious instruction shall be required in any rate- 
aided school or college, and for day scholars there shall be a conscience 
clause. 

Extent and Commencement of Act. 

This Act shall not extend to Scotland, Ireland, or, as regards elementary 
education, to London. It shall come into operation on the appointed day, 
that is, except as expressly provided, on March 26, 1903, or on such other day 
within a twelvemonth as the Board of Education may enact. As regards 
elementary education, the appointed day is the day on which the resolution 
of adoption comes into force. 
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It will be interesting now to consider the reception of the 
Bill by various parties and individuals, whose opinions will 
throw up the features of the Bill and reflect the multitude of 
personal and political biases which this attempt at reform has 
had to face. 

First, then, the Press. The leading newspapers concurred in 
approving the Bill, but united in condemning the local option 
clause. The Manchester Guardian, one of the best of the English 
provincial papers, described it as "a genuine effort to deal in a 
comprehensive manner with primary and secondary education." 
On the other hand the Pall Mall Gazette, a Conservative evening 
paper, considers that the Bill " will set up a guerilla warfare of 
a singularly unpleasant kind through the length and breadth of 
the country." The Westminster Gazette, a Liberal evening paper, 
resents the disbursement of public money for the support of 
denominational schools and the attack on school boards. Lastly 
the Daily Chronicle, which may be taken to voice the wishes 
both of the Radical party and the Free Churches, describes the 
Bill as "very faltering and tentative in its movements towards 
co-ordination and very revolutionary in its attitude to the vol- 
untary schools." 

The opinions of individual leaders of educational thought are 
no less interesting and influential. The Bishop of Salford, a 
Catholic, and Dean Lynch, an Anglican, approve the Bill. Sir 
John Hibbert approves it as a settlement of the growing friction 
between board and voluntary schools. The Bishop of Chester 
believes that it will draw the most venomous sting out of the 
competition between denominational and non-denominational 
schools. The Rev. Hugh Price Hughes and Dr. Parker oppose 
the Bill as Nonconformists. The Right Honourable James Bryce 
says it is not an Education Bill, but "simply a Voluntary 
Schools' Endowment Bill." Writing in the Nineteenth Century, 
he criticises the Bill for not making provision for filling gaps in, 
and raising the quality of, existing education ; for not dealing 
with training and abolishing the pupil teacher system ; for 
alienating popular sympathy and encouraging sectarianism ; and 
for applying to the trouble of rural schools and the attendance 
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age a remedy which is both costly and uncertain. Sir Joshua 
Fitch says the dominant purpose of the Bill is to give the denom- 
inational system a "renewed chance of permanence." The 
Bishop of Rochester regrets that it leaves the larger part of our 
urban areas in the hands of undenominationism and traverses 
trust deeds and traditions. The Right Honourable A. H. D. 
Acland considers the Bill "wholly inadequate." Lord Rosebery 
approves the municipal principle on which it is based. Arch- 
deacon Sandford considers that the Bill neglects secondary to 
the advantage of primary education and makes no provision for 
subordinating local to central inspection, while the areas for 
which local authorities may be chosen are too small. 

Of the various bodies affected, the School Boards naturally 
object entirely to a Bill which makes for their abolition. The 
Established Church of England is just as naturally pleased with 
a Bill that will rescue its schools from impending ruin. The 
Free.Church party denounce as impossible and unworkable sev- 
eral features of the Bill which are said to be found in full work- 
ing order among our better educated industrial rivals on the 
continent. They describe the Bill as a scheme for endowing 
denominational schools, and refuse to pay eleven pence in the 
pound in the shape partly of rates and partly of taxes in 
exchange for having denominational schools controlled by the 
local authority, though formerly they paid ten pence in taxes and 
had no control. But the incidence of rates is more directly felt 
and therefore more easily understood than that of taxes, and the 
Free Churches always regarded the absence of control as a 
grievance against the Established Church schools. The attitude 
of the extreme agricultural party is, naturally, based on the prin- 
ciple "more manure, less learning, ' though all over the country, 
outside the county boroughs (i. e. boroughs large enough to 
rank electorally as counties), the agriculturists' rate for element- 
ary education will probably not exceed two pence halfpenny in 
the pound. 

Lastly we have the profession. The National Union of 
Teachers, which consists almost entirely of primary teachers, 
but is by far the largest association of teachers in the country, 
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almost unanimously approved the Bill at their Bristol confer- 
ence, excepting only the clause on local option, which has since 
been abandoned by the Government. The Teachers' Guild, the 
Association of Headmasters, and the Association of Assistant 
Masters regard the Bill with favour. The College of Precep- 
tors, the oldest association of teachers in private schools, has not 
yet made any formal pronouncement on the subject. 

As for the faults and virtues of the Bill, some have already 
been cited in my account of its reception by public men and 
parties. To give all would be tedious, but a few more may 
be noticed here. The optional clause in respect of primary 
education was fatal and naturally did not survive the attack in 
Parliament. The absence of provision for training has been 
already noticed, and a clause should be introduced empowering 
county councils to establish training colleges. That the local 
authority should have a veto on the appointment, but not on the 
dismissal, of teachers is absurd. The permission to establish 
new denominational schools will require most jealous watching, 
if public money is not to be wasted. The clause providing that 
"the consent of the local authority shall be required to the 
appointment of teachers" should be extended to cover dismissal 
also. The constitution of the educational committees is too indef- 
inite. A fixed number, say one-third, of the members should be 
chosen from the members of the corresponding county council. 
The committee through which the council acts for both primary 
and secondary education should be definitely the education com- 
mittee and no other. Educational bodies, like school boards, 
should have a recognised position independently of the will and 
pleasure of the council. Suitable provision should be made for 
pupil teachers belonging to the Free Church. Certain difficulties 
are apparently not provided for, e. g. the possibility of a deadlock 
between a county council and its education committee. 

If we now turn the shield, it appears that "the Bill concedes 
in principle nearly all that the Teachers' Guild," the one educa- 
tional association in England which represents all grades of 
teachers from the highest to the lowest, "has contended for." 
It gives one local authority for all education outside the univer- 
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sities, acting through statutory committees on which educational 
experts will have a voice and vote. Further this local authority 
will have, not perhaps an adequate, but at any rate a substantial 
share in the management of the voluntary schools established 
and owned by denominational bodies. Evening schools will be 
dropped and not replaced. The "whisky money " is no longer 
ear-marked for technical education and will therefore be available 
for both primary and secondary education. The arrangement 
with regard to voluntary schools seems to many a fair compro- 
mise which will reduce the " intolerable strain." The educational 
supply will no longer vary with the resources, but with the needs, 
of a district. The germ of popular control permeates the Bill. 
Means are now available to provide adequate funds for secondary 
education in all its branches, and a firm "foundation is laid on 
which further legislation can be built." One item "of supreme 
value" is the elaborate provision made for the combination into 
one committee of the representatives of a county and its boroughs 
and urban districts, which makes strongly for carrying out the 
main intention of the Bill, i. e. co-ordination of all grades of 
education over the whole of a given area. I will close this sum- 
mary of favourable points in the Bill, which I have culled from 
various opinions, by two quotations. Mr. Hance, of Liverpool, 
speaking at a meeting of the School Board Clerks' Association, 
said "The Bill will set up immediately for five-sixths of the pop- 
ulation bodies capable of dealing with all forms of education 

and will extend to every child such advantages of 

education as can be secured by public expenditure directed to a 
greater or less extent by public control." 1 Dr. Oliver Lodge, 
Principal of the University of Birmingham, declares that "the 
Bill is a strenuous and conscientious effort to legislate in the 
right direction, a statesmanlike attempt to grapple with the 
numerous difficulties that let or hinder a national and democratic 
system of education." 2 

I come now to the question "Why is the Bill what it is?" 
The answer is to be sought in the motives of the various persons 
and parties whom the Government — a Conservative Government 

1 London Journal of Education, July 1902, page 435. 'Ibid. 
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compelled by the cruel irony of fate to grapple with its imme- 
morial bete noire, reform — has endeavored more politico to concil- 
iate. These opposing powers, whose whims and wishes Mr. 
Arthur Balfour has had to reduce to a common denominator, fall, 
roughly speaking, into four groups — the School Boards; the pol- 
iticians ; the Established and Roman Catholic churches, working 
in this matter together; the Free Churches and their propagan- 
dist association, the Liberation Society. 

The School Boards have enjoyed the right of spending funded 
rates which they do not themselves raise and naturally resent any 
interference with the privileges of the irresponsibility thus created 
— privileges which have narrowed their view of education and 
driven them along grooves of extravagance and faddism. They 
would have the Government stand aside and let them fight the 
Church party at the expense of the public rates, killing the vol- 
untary schools by lavishing money on their own. The School 
Boards in the provinces the Government has defied, but the 
power of the London School Board is seen in the present exemp- 
tion of London from the operation of the Bill. Mr. Balfour, 
however, threw out in his speech at Fulham a hint that the 
London School Board would be dealt with next year, which, 
being interpreted, means when the present ferment has subsided 
and he can safely bring the leverage of the fait accompli in the 
provinces to bear upon the problem of the metropolis. 

The pressure of the politician is seen in the readiness of the 
Church party to concede the right of denominational teaching 
to all creeds in exchange for rate aid to the Church schools. It 
is further seen in the fact that the clamour of professional asso- 
ciations produced little effect upon the Government. Education 
qua education was of no interest to it. But a large Bill was 
speedily forthcoming when the wrath of a powerful political 
"interest" was aroused, and the Church papers began to accuse 
the Government of having "entirely forfeited its claim to sup- 
port," of "playing fast and loose with the question," and of 
"not fulfilling its whole promise." The present Bill is due to 
the parlous state of the voluntary (i. e. Church) primary schools. 

The power of the Church party is seen in the retention of 
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the dual primary school system, "with all its unfairness to 
teachers, inequalities in salaries, and squabbles of sectarian and 
unsectarian fanatics." It is seen again in that the Bill makes no 
attempt to remedy the crying injustice that Free Churchmen 
are, solely "on account of their religious opinions," debarred 
from entering 36 out of the 44 training colleges, which are chiefly 
maintained by public money. The Bill leaves a serious griev- 
ance of the Free Churchmen, full representation on the managing 
boards, unremedied. 

The influence of the Free Church party is seen in the con- 
cession of at least partial control of the Church schools by the 
local authority ; but, as already explained, with this they are not 
content. They desire an absolute equalisation of rate aid and 
state control as between the schools of both churches. The case 
for the Free Churches is so ably put by a leader writer in the 
Daily Chronicle for September 24, that I cannot refrain from 
making two long quotations : 

The Roman Catholics applaud the Bill because it recognises their principle 
of maintaining, at the expense of the State, a " Catholic atmosphere " in their 
schools. The Congregationalists denounce the Bill because it traverses prin- 
ciples of civil and religious liberty which they have ever held dear. The 
Bill perpetuates religious tests in the case of a large proportion of the teaching 
profession. It does nothing effective to remedy the grievance of Noncon- 
formist parents who have to send their children to Anglican schools, manned 
under this system of tests so as to secure an Anglican atmosphere. The 
Bill, while perpetuating the worst features of the present state of things, 
introduces a new and reactionary principle into our political system. It pro- 
poses to levy a rate without giving to the rate payers any effective control or 
management. It quarters Church Schools entirely upon the public purse, 
while leaving the Church managers in supreme control. In all these ways 
the Education Bill cuts deep down to issues which men rightly deem to be 
essential. The enthusiasm of the Roman Catholic Bishops for the Bill is as 
intelligible and legitimate as is the anger of the Free Churches against it. . . . 
It is sometimes said that after all the amount of difference made by the Bill, 
in relation to these issues, is not very large. Church schools are already for 
the most part supported by public funds ; why, it is asked, should it be a 
matter of conscience to refuse to pay a rate, when no such scruples have been 
manifested about the payment of taxes ? The answer is obvious and mani- 
fold. In the first place, this is a case of "the last straw"; secondly, it is a 
case of a compromise being disturbed ; and thirdly, a new principle is intro- 
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duced. Nonconformists have chafed under the many grievances involved in 
the existing system; the fact that they have acquiesced hitherto does not 
logically require them to acquiesce when the subvention to denominational 
schools is to be increased, and when the levy of it is made more direct. 
Again, the present Board School system was the result of a compromise. No 
demand for its reversal has come from the Nonconformists, or from any body 
of the laity. It is being upset at the bidding of the Anglican clergy and the 
Roman Catholic priests. Mr. Balfour talks of concessions made in the Bill 
to the Nonconformists ; they are of a very unsubstantial character, and in no 
way meet the essence of their case, and they are far more than counter- 
balanced by the rest of the Bill. An entirely new situation is thus created, 
and the Nonconformists are free to take their stand de novo on their own 
fundamental principles. The levying of a rate to pay for the maintenance of 
denominational schools involves also a new issue. To levy a rate without 
giving equivalent control is a violation of an established principle of free 
government. 

With the intention of fighting this matter to the death, the 
Free Churches are now busily organizing an autumn campaign 
against the Government and its education bill, which may end in 
the destruction of both the bill and its makers, for the cry of 
religious equality, which easily covers ulterior motives, is a pow- 
erful one, and has before now proved fatal to Conservative gov- 
ernments in England. 

So far I have dealt with the Bill as originally published ; but, 
since then, it has suffered considerable alteration in the House 
of Commons. The existing Treasury government grant is to be 
doubled, and will now stand at about 7s. 6d. per child, 4s. being 
paid to the school and the remainder "apportioned according to 
the poverty or wealth of the area as shown by the produce of a 
penny rate." In this grant of 7s. 6d. are included the existing 
special aid grant to voluntary schools, and the grant to poor 
school board areas. The permission to the local authority to 
consider the needs of education other than elementary, is now 
converted into an order by the substitution of " shall " for " may." 
Provision for training is now specifically mentioned, and the 
spending of the "whisky money" upon education has been made 
compulsory. By another amendment the number of managers 
of schools is fixed and representation is given to parents and 
parish councils. In county boroughs the rate for secondary edu- 
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cation is now unlimited, and a similar rate may be levied in 
counties by simple consent of the Local Government Board. The 
Cowper-Temple conscience clause, which has contributed so 
largely to the smooth working of the elementary education acts, 
has been introduced into the secondary education clauses in spite 
of the opposition of the extreme clerical party. The first eight 
sections, which "contain the main principles that offend, or 
appear to offend, the opposition in parliament," having passed, 
the House of Commons adjourned for the summer vacation, and 
the consideration of the Bill will be resumed in an Autumn session. 
I come lastly to the future. Assuming that the Bill passes, 
it cannot be placed on the statute book much before Christmas. 
The County Councils cannot begin to form the local authorities 
before January, 1903, which leaves only three months to prepare 
for taking over financial duties at the end of the financial year 
on March 31st, 1903. In this period of preparation each council 
will have to settle whether it will assume the ideal attitude and 
establish one sole authority for all educational purposes in the 
county or avail itself of the permissive nature of the Bill in this 
respect and establish separate authorities for primary and 
secondary education. The great object of the Bill will probably 
be defeated if all grades of education are not put under the con- 
trol of the same committee — at any rate in counties. Whether 
the council may or must delegate to such authorities all powers 
except raising a rate or borrowing money is not made clear in 
the Bill as far as it has been discussed. As regards finance 
most, if not all, councils are probably in a position to act forth- 
with. But before all these things can be, we have to face the 
possibility of the Bill being thrown out. For reasons already 
explained, the Free Churches will have none of it. They will 
not follow the professional associations in the cry that half a 
loaf is better than no bread and that the concession of substan- 
tial state control over the schools of the Established Church is 
worth the proposed increase in the rates. The prime minister's 
hint of a supplementary Bill next year to deal with London on 
the same lines has arrayed the vast influence of the London 
School Board against the Government. The Liberal party, 
headless and inchoate and unprovided with any alternative 
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scheme though it is, seems determined to go to the country on 
an education bill, although the electorate is mostly incapable of 
distinguishing between education qua education and the sectarian 
propagandism which masquerades in its robes. The urban pop- 
ulation, moreover, has outlived its prejudice against school 
boards and is now ready to oppose their destruction with the 
same blind partisanship with which it opposed their establish- 
ment. Thus the Bill has provided all the traditional opponents 
of Conservatism with a rallying cry which may, at least during 
the brief ferment of the polls, stand them in place of a leader. 
On the other hand, once the Conservative government awakes 
to the union of its hereditary enemies, it may, as often before, 
consider the abandonment of a reluctantly attempted reform as 
far preferable to the risks of extinction at the next general elec- 
tion. Then the Bill will go the way of its recent predecessors. 
This would, I think, be on the whole a matter for regret. For 
this Bill, halting and imperfect as it is, does after all give us 
much that is valuable. First under this head must be cited the 
main principle of the Bill, which has so far survived all attacks, 
i. e. "that all schools of the people must be brought up to and 
maintained at a certain standard of efficiency; that, to secure 
this end, existing denominational schools must be utilised and 
supported at the public cost, their secular teaching being subject 
to public control, while as regards their religious teaching they 
retain their independence." As already explained, the Bill 
gives us, at least permissively, one local authority, acting through 
statutory committees leavened by educational experts, and a 
substantial public control of denominational schools. This is not 
all advanced educationists wanted, but it is much. Nevertheless 
the fact remains that the denominational schools will continue to 
be in the future what they have been in the past — buttresses of 
denominationism rather than agents of education. This was 
frankly put by the Roman Catholic bishop of Clifton at the con- 
ference of the Catholic Truth Society at Newport, when he said 
"that Catholics did not attach so much importance in effect to 

the teaching of arithmetic or geography their primary 

duty was to train the children to become good Christians and 
good Catholics." The "true inwardness" of the Bill is well 
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stated by the leader writer in the Daily Chronicle already quoted : 
" The governing idea of the Bill is not educational ; the impulse 
behind it is not derived from any zeal for education ; the main 
issues which it raises are not educational, but political and 
religious. It is this aspect of the matter, and not any disin- 
terested concern for education, which causes the Bill to excite 
so much interest." Thus nothing really satisfactory and final 
will be done until the country is convinced that priests and 
parsons, qua priests and parsons, have nothing whatever to do 
with education in its secular aspects, which are the concern of 
the state, and further that the religious aspects of education are 
better relegated to the sphere of the home and the agency of 
the parent guided by the priest within that sphere. 

Thus I have set forth what is perhaps the most remarkable 
situation in the recent history of English educational develop- 
ments and cast upon it the light of those many and diverse 
opinions, social and individual, which at one time stimulate 
reform, at another modify all attempts to carry it into effect, and 
eventually add to history some small portion of solid gain. 
Looking upon the situation with the impartial eye of philosophy, 
one cannot fail to be struck with the lack of greatness in con- 
ception, courage in execution, and resolution in achievement 
which distinguish the creative efforts of the English nation. 
Here was an opportunity to conceive a truly great educational 
reorganisation, here would a little true courage have broken 
down factious opposition, and here would a modicum of resolu- 
tion have clung to essential principles till they had been recorded 
on the statute book. But what have we really obtained? — a 
truly English product of great ideas "cabined, cribbed, confined" 
by petty party considerations and disfigured by the famous 
British brand of political expediency. Yet, if the Bill passes, 
no one can deny that another addition will have been made to 
the sum of educational excellence, and for that, while the ideal- 
ist sighs, the practical Englishman will " rejoice and be glad." 

William K. Hill. 
Gardnor House, Gardnor Road, 
Hampstead, London, N. W., England. 
September 30, 1902. 



